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Hinpi. | 

Monthly. 
49 | “ Darjeeling Mission ke Masik Saméch§ér | Darjeeling pm 60 
Patrika. |. 
43 ‘6 Kshatriya Patriké see eee Patna eee 250 
| Weekly. 

44 ‘6 Aryavarta otk ee eee e00 Calcutta eee 750 
5 | ¢ Behar Bandhu tee . | Bankipore - 500 
; |“ Bharat Nh we | Calcutta sé 1,200 5th May 1892. 
ao “« Champaran Chandrika see | Bettiah ove 350 
48 ‘6 Desi Vy4pari A eee eee Calcutta eee eoeoee 
49 aia Hindi Bangavasi ee ee6 eee Ditto eee eoeoce 9th ditto. 
60 “6 Sar Sudhanidhi oe owe eee Ditto eee 600 
6] “ Uchit Bakta sig eee eve Ditto eee 4,600 

Unpv. 

Weekly. 
69 | “ Al Punch " see oe | Bankipore tee sce | 20th April 1892. 
59 66 Anis i eve 200 Patna eee eeesese 
64 66 Calcutta Punch " eee . eee Calcutta ee eecece | 
ss | Darussaltanat and Urdu Guide © | Ditto 100 340 | 6th May 1892. 
66 66 General and Gauhariasfi ' ese ee Ditto eee eosece 2nd and Sth May 1892. 
67_| “ Mehre Monawar " oo .. | Muzaffarpur mn mee 
53 | Raisul-Akhbari-Murshidabad”’ «. | Murshidabad 60 150 
69 46 Setare Hind - eee eee Arrah eee eoccee 


70 


72 


U RIYA. 


Monthly. | 
66 Asha vid eee eee 
66 Echo hd eee eee 
“6 Pradip si oes eee 
66 Samyabadi a TT) eee 
6s Taraka and Subhavarta si eee eee 
“ Utkalprana ” eee 00 


Weekly. 


“ Dipaka ee eee eee 
‘‘Samvad Vahika ”’ ins a 
“ Uriyaand Navasamvad’’ ,,. — 
” Utkal Dipika . eee eee 


PAPERS PUBLISHED IN ASSAM. 


BENGALI. 


Fortnightly. 


‘* Paridarshak ”’ 
Silchar ’’ 


Weekly. 
“Srihatta Mihir" 


"ote 


Cuttack 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Mohurbhunj 


Cuttack 
Balasore 
Ditto 
Cuttack 


Sylhet 
Silchar 


Sylhet 
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200 
420 
420 
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I.—FOoREIGN POLITICS. 


The Sahachar, of the 4th May, says that the Raja of Sikkim isa petty = Samacnar, 

) ruler and the population of his State is less thana Méy 4th, 1592. 
Sikkim affairs. lakh. Nevertheless, he lived in contentment up 
this time. On enquiry Government will probably learn that the Raja’s at- 
rempted flight to Tibet was due totoo much good advice which the Political 


ofcer gave to him, 
| IIl.—Homer ADMINISTRATION. 


(6)— Working of the Courts. 


9, The Charuvarta, of the 2nd May, says that only seventeen per cent, —Cuarvvarta, 

of the candidates who appeared at the last Mukh- “#y 2nd, 1602 
The result of the last Mukhtar- tarship examination have passed successfully. ‘The 
= examination is conducted under the direction of the 
High Court, and it behoves the High Court Judges to enquire into the reason 
of this large failure. Had it been some University examination, this unusually 
large failure would have called forth comments, and redress in the shap of a 
examination would probably have been obtained by the plucked candidates. 
Considering the difficult nature of the Mukhtarship examination, and the large 
foes the candidates have to pay, the authorities ought to enquire carefully why 
the examiners were this year so strict in the allotment of marks, and whether or 
not the large failure has been due to some negligence or oversight on the part 

of the conductors of the examination. 

3, The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 3rd May, is strongly opposed to the Burdwan Sansivani, 
practice of holding morning courts. The practice Yt 1*%. 
suits neither pleaders, nor their clients, nor the court 
aula. The practice was introduced in Burdwan the other day, at the instance 
of the Magistrate, who was asked by some mukhtars to hold morning courts. 

Under the new practice the amla have to leave court at midday, and go homeall 
the way under a burning sun, and dine late, and take an after-dinner nap, much 
to the detriment of their health The pleaders are also similarly inconvenienced. 
They must now study their cases either at midday or in the evening. The ex- 
hausting heat will prevent most of them from doing this at midday. They must 
therefore work at night, and hurry through their work in order to be able to rise 
early in the morning, As for the suitors, they used to come to Burdwan by the 
l) A.M. train in order to be able to attend court in time, and to leave for their 
homes the same day. But now they must come to Burdwan by an evening 
tran, the day before the date fixed for the hearing of their cases, and suffer 
the danger and inconvenience of a night passed in a hotel in an unknown 
place. Thus the morning courts will suit none, except a few sahebs. The 


et and the Magistrate of Burdwan are asked to look to the interests of the 
publi, 


Morning Courts in Burdwan. 


(d)—LEducation. 


4, The Navayuga, of the 5th May, says that though Government is now _—Navarvaa, 
Sveiiniscetiond female. elesn, trying to check the progress of high education in this May 5th, 1892. 
hon, country, and discontinuing, with that purpose, its 
ie aid to schools and colleges, its ardour for female 
seation 18 increasing day by day. Government has recently constructed a 
_ | ng-shouse in the Bethune College, at an expenditure of Rs. 38,849. It 
= _— under English rule, women are more fortunate than men. The 
ms . ‘ie. now-a-days shows more favour to the Mussulmans than to the Hindus; 
hil shows even more favour to Indian women than it shows to the Mussulmans. 
ov it did not contribute more than Rs. 500 for the Mussulman boarding- 
the Tesh Mymensingh, it has given nearly Rs. 40,000 for the boarding-house in 
anal une College. ‘The English raj has come to understand that unless it can 
Convert? converting Indian women into ma’amsahebs, it will not succeed in 
verting Indians into Feringis. 
». The Pratikar, of the 6th May, congratulates Maharani Swarnamayi on = Pratixar, 
The Berham her determination to take over the management of ay 6th, 1892. 
pur College, age 
But the we the Berhampore College from Government for good. 
Writer regrets to hear that the Law classes in the College are‘going to 
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be abolished. This will cause great inconvenienée to the students of tho M 
shidabad district. ‘The maintenance of these classes will not entail “ z 
College authorities a monthly expenditure of more than fifty Sita 
as a considerable sum may be raised from the students’ fees. It is hopv’ 
therefore, that the benevolent Maharani will not grudge this small expen tee 
in conferring a lasting benefit on the people of Murshidabad. ' 
6. The Samay, of the 6th May, heartily supports the application which 
has been addressed to the Syndicate of th 
The members of the Syndicate Calcutta University by a large number of ~ 
rr fluential people, praying for the abolition of th 
ractice of appointing the members of that body as University examinen, 
he practice is very objectionable, masmuch as it enables a man to gitj, 
judgment on his own acts. It is hoped that the Vice-Chancellor and th, 
members of the Syndicate will see their way to abolish the practice. 
7. Thesame paper disapproves of the selection of the Lile of Elizabeth Barret 
The life of Mrs. Browning asa Drowning as a text-book in English for the B, 4 
text-book for the B. A. Examina- Examination of 1894. Mrs. Browning was not such 
won. a genius that her life could be justly selected as 
text-book for the B. A, Examination. If it be said that the book has been selecta| 
in consideration of its literary merit, it may be replied—is there no book in 
English literature treating of the life of a real genius ? 
8. The same paper says that, like Charupatha, Part I, Charupatha, Part II is 
lia te also full of mistakes of all kinds.$It is badly printed, 
ee and its price is higher than it ought to be. While 
discussing many useless matters, it has omitted to discuss many useful things, Its 
language is faulty, and it contains erroneous statements of facts. Examples 


are then given from the book in support of the above statements. 


9, The Bangavdst, of the 7th May, says that the Lieutenant-Governor is 

1 eae saying a few words in encouragement of prima 
oda clovtian «6 -~—s education wherever he is going. Has the effect of 
high education, in enabling the higher classes 


of the Indian community to gain a livelihood for themselves, been such as to 


warrant the Lieutenant-Governor in being so solicitous to spread primary educa- 
tion among lower classes? Perhaps, His Honour is under the impression that 
a knowledge of the alphabet or of a few pages of the late Vidyasagar’ 
‘“ Bodhodaya” will enable the masses to find out new paths for earning 
livelihood. . The Lieutenant-Governor is no doubt, actuated by a noble motive. 
But the writer unfortunately feels a misgiving that the scheme of primary 
education will not be productive of good. The cry for primary educ 
tion has been raised in the country for the past twenty years. But the 
result has been far from encouraging. A wise ruler like Sir Charles 
Elliott may therefore be expected to sift the matter throughly before jouing 
in this cry; or, in spite of the honesty of his motives, the result will not be 
good. The system of primary education, as it now obtains, is producing nothing 
but bad effects. : 
10. The Sanjivant, of the 7th May, has the following:— Is that which 
The present educational policy We have so long considered an idle fancy of 
of Government. a weak brain going to prove true after all: 
We have heard it said that the high English education of the Bengalis has 
made them an eyesore of Englishmen. There is the Bengali in the Civil 
Service, in the High Court, in the higher ranks of the Education Department, 
in the higher grades of the legal profession, and in the Legislative Councils 
of the country. Can all this be tolerated ? As for the editors of the Ben 
newspapers, the less said about them the better. Everybody smarts under the 
castigation inflicted by their venomous writings. These men want to ht 
equal rights and privileges in every matter, and demand justice and equitan’’ 
treatment on all sides. What impertinence! What impudence! The Ben ar 
again holds congresses, makes speeches, sends delegates to England, 30% 


wonder of wonders! endeavours even to become a member of the Bn 


Parliament. How dreadful! How a is it possible for a free peo le like the 


English to tolerate such impudence and presumption on the part o the black 


sooan a cowardly and subject race? Some people, therefore, said that a 
English Government was for this reason gradually withdrawing itself from 
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- + 9 oducation in thiscountry. But we did not believe it, We did not 
work aren “ast and liberal English Government, so well-known for its inde- 
believe views, was capable of such narrow-mindedness. We could not evendream 
penden se who out of pure generosity had brought us from the darkness of 
that ' ni to the light of knowledge, had enabled us to taste the delicious fruit 
— ing, given us to read Listorical works inculcating the principles of 
| of i aa equality, in short, those who had, like a teacher, taught us politics 

ay social science, would look upon an inferior people like ourselves with dis- 
% , Was it possible that the people among whom the work of education 
eon on uninterruptedly from the time of Alfred the Great for these 
re years, who have come to occupy the foremost position among the 
nations of the world in science, philosophy, logic and history would look with 

eye of envy on the handful of worthless native graduates in this country ? 
Could it be possible that the peor who poured out their life-blood like 
vater for the purpose of acquiring political rights, who did not, in their endea- 
vours to defend their legitimate rights, hesitate even to behead their sovereign, 
would get frightened by the idle, declamatory speeches of a few Bengalis? 


Who could believe this to be possible ? 


Men’s motives and intentions are best judged by their acts. Now, if the 
actions of Government are interpreted in this way, we arrive at conclusions, 
regarding its motives and intentions, which are quite different from what we 
believe those motives and intentions to be. And we are therefore obliged to 
ask in fear—then is this true after all ? 


True or not, Government’s actions have filled us with fear. We are not 
much sorry to see Government abolishing the principal colleges in this country, 
but why have the zilla schools become an object of its wrath? When English- 
men have introduced the system of free education in their own country, why 
have they decided upon depriving the people of this country of the benefits of 
a liberal education? What can then be the cause of the difference made by 
Englishmen, who are so great admirers of the principle of equality, in their treat- 
ment of the two countries? ‘The plea put forward by Government is that it is 
reducing its expenditure on high education for the purpose of encouraging the 
spread of primary education. But who does not know that under the manage- 
ment of the Boards, the cause of primary education has suffered a good deal? 
lf Government had placed the money saved by reducing the grant on high 
education in the hands of the Boards, if it had been found that the high 
education grant was being actually expended on piety education, we would 
have been convinced that there was truth in the plea. But that is not the case. 
Again, if it be said that there isnoneed of ne the zilla schools in 
localities where the people are able to take charge of their own education, 
why, it may be asked, are not schools established at the cost of Government in 
sub-divisions and villages where such institutions are needed, or why are not 
the grants enjoyed by the existing schools increased? Again, Government has 
hit upon a novel Bu Bas in the matter of making grants-in-aid. The Director 
of Public Instruction has called for a report on the state of all aided schools. 
lf an Inspector or a Deputy Inspector says that the condition of a particular 
school is good and satisfactory, the order is forthwith issued by the Director 
that the grant hitherto made tothe school should be discontinued. It is also 
considered that a bad school does not deserve a grant, and that a grant made to 
4 bad school is only so much money wasted. 


Again, if it be said that as public expenditure has greatly increased, it has 
come very necessary to reduce it, the quéstion arises —is there no other way 
of reducing public expenditure? Is it not possible to make even a slight 
reduction of the enormous expenditure which’ is now incurred in connection 
with military operations and frontier works in view of a Russian invasion? Is 
it not possible to make a small reduction in the very high scale of salaries 
Branted to big English officials ? Is it impossible tu reduce the home charges ? 
annot competent native officers be appointed on smaller pay to highly paid 
posts now held by Englishmen? Of course, it is useless making such observa- 
uons, but one cannot help making them, so grieved one is to notice these 
sy If Government had 7 desired to reduce expenditure, its attention 
_ d doubtless have been directed to these matters, and the Education Depart 
‘nt alone would not have had to bear the whole brunt of its retrenchment 
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olicy. Nor would efforts have been made to replenish its exhausted ¢ 
by dispensing with the services of peons drawing only a monthly Salary of 
six rupees. Would it not bo an act of generosity on the part of Government 
and one which it would be a good lesson to teach the public, if, instead of 
depriving a peon of his daily bread, Government could see its way to reduc 
the heaviest items of its expenditure by very small amounts? But who is there 
to say this or to hear it when said ? 

Again, people have been asking themselves the question—Why has an annual 

rant of Rs. 18,000 been now sanctioned in aid of Sanskrit Education > 

n this connection it is said by some people that Government has now perceived 
the error of its educational policy, that it has come to see that it is. the system 
of education introduced in this country, by Lord William Bentinck and Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy, which is responsible for the present unruly and defiant 
attitude of the Bengalis. The thousands of young men who are being every 

‘ear turned out by the Indian Universities, are able, in consequence of the 

mnglish education they have received, to know their own wanis and to 
realise the miserable condition of their country ; and they are, therefore, tryin 
to get their grievances redressed, agitating for the acquisition of political rights, 
and keenly criticising the actions of Government. Government has at length 
come to see that all this is the result of western education, and that that edu. 
cation, therefore, should be discontinued. It is therefore considered neces. 
sary that such measures should be adopted as may make it impossible 
for the people of this country to become acquainted with European history, 
European science and European politics. In short, it has become necessary 
to again plunge them in the darkness in which they were sunk, and to make | 
them the victims of that inertia which had paralysed their hands and feet 
in the past. And Sanskrit education is the principal means whereby that object 
is to be attained. That is, it has become necessary to impart to them an edu- 
cation which will strengthen the foundations of caste, increase the gloom of super- 
stition and convert house-holders into ascetics. They must be made to forget 
the energy, the enthusiasm and the love of justice, liberty and equality that 
are the results of western education; and, again, taught that the sovereign is a 
god and that his commands are divine commands. They must be made to 

orget true manliness and to either worship stocks and-stones or to take to a life 
of asceticism. 

If this be true, if this be the Government’s real object, we cannot commend 
the wisdom of this policy It is not now possible for man to stem the current of 
English education that has set in in this country. It is as impossible to attempt 
to turn back this current as it would be to attempt to turn back the current | 
of the Bhagirathi, from where it falls into the sea, to where it rises in the 
Himalayas. But though it is impossible to stem or turn back the current a 
English education in this country, still if Government withdraws itself com: 
pletely from the work of education, that work will suffer and English edu- 
cation will be productive of bad instead of good results. And the British 
Government will have to suffer the disastrous consequences of its short-sighted 
policy. The transfer of the charge of education to private bodies will have the 
effect of making the already unruly Indian youths still more unruly, and the | 
opening of schools and colleges a trade, the proprietors of which will find it 
necessary to secure as many pupils as they can in utter disregard of the conduct 
and the moral character of the latter. The future hope of Bengal will f 
nipped in the bud, and the country and the Government alike will be losers! 
this change is brought about. License and want of discipline will encourage 
disloyalty, and Mr. Hume’s predictions will be in a fair way to become fulfilled 
Government should, therefore, yet desist; and instead of ruining the Edu- 
cation Department introduce into it gradual reforms, It should adopt measure? 
for the admission of men of character in that Department, and for imparting 
a good moral education to native youths. With an educated, righteous rT , 
well-behaved population for its subjects, Government will no ee ne! 


necessary to maintain a vast army or to incur an enormous military & 

penditure. i 
11. The same paper expresses sympathy with the moreneny set on 

| rs 0 

University examinership. for the purpose of preventing mem 


Syndicate of the Calcutta University from becomng 
examiners in the same University. 
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19, The Séraswat Patra, of the 7th May, says that the action of the Central 
Text-book Committee in invifing public criticism 
on the text-books included in the Committee’s list 
has only evoked a mass of hostile and malicious criticism, by petty authors, 
on the works of authors whose fame as good school-book writers is already well 
established. ‘These criticisms will not mg! the Committee much, and will 
rather mislead. it. Many malicious persons have come forward to attack Babus 
Radhika Prasanna Mukharji, Dinanath Sen and Hara Prasad Shastri, only 
because they are the authors of some ver good school-books, and are, at the 
ame time, connected with the Text-book Committee. The writer does not see 
why members of the Committee should be attacked for writing school-books 
+t the school-books written by them are good and really fit to be read in the 
schools) ‘The Committee should, therefore, pay no heed to the criticisms that 
are pouring in, but try to be. guided in the selection of school-books by the 


following rules :— | 
(1).—To reject all books written by authors who have no reputation as 
good writers. ‘The works of such authors are often but instances 
of plagiarism, and written for the sole purpose of eking out 
a livelihood. , 
(2).—To remove from the list all works whose names would have remain- 
ed unknown to the public, if not included in the list, or which 
have not met with a cordial reception. 2 
(3).—To reject all works of inferior merit, either as regards their 
subject-matter or as regards their method of treatment. 
(4).—To reject all sectarian works. 
(5).—To include in the list works by known authors, which were omitted 
from the list through mistake or haste. 

In connection with the last suggestion, the writer would request the Com- 
mittee to include in their list Babu Dina Nath Sen’s newly published “Spellin 
Book,” and Babu Kali Prasanna Ghosh’s “ Prabhat Chinta,”,a book well Se 
for the students of Vernacular Schools. 


Text books. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Munteipal Administration. 


13. A correspondent of the Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 3rd May, says that 
the houses of some of the rate-payers of the Raniganj 
Municipality have been greatly over-assessed. ‘The 
oppressed rate-payers appealed to the Chairman; but in consequence of repeated 
change of Chairman, the matter was referred to the Assessment Committee, who 
upheld their former decision. Distress warrants have been issued against the rate- 
payers, and the Chairman is asked to hold an enquiry on the spot intothe matter. 
It seems that the rule of the Municipality requiring people building new houses 
— its area, to take permission of the town pb ae is intended only for 

atives, lor Messrs. Burn & Co. build new chimneys from time to time 
ne taking the required permission. They are also constructing new 
m Th without taking the permission of the Municipality. The soot from 
“a chimneys is constantly falling on houses far and near, rendering them unfit 

t habitation. | : 

lt. The Sanjivant, of the 7th May, has the following :— 


In the case of Empress versus Rajani Ball, overseer of Kishoreganj in the 
4 District Engineer of My- Mymensingh district, Mr. Halifax, Assistant Magis- 
ingh. | trate of Mymensingh, made the following remarks 
avainst the District Engineer of Mymensingh, Babu Heramba Nath:— - | 


Co TN ts . 
sel he measurement by the District Engineer was not made g0 as to insure ac- 
si y. He went to Balipara by train, and then drove in his tom-tom to Guffer- 
ee tom towards the end of the 17th mile up to the end of the 25th. He did 
: i : - of the tom-tom at all, but in the 18th and 19th miles, the contractor Kali 
After th ret who was with him and his syce, made measurements with a tape. 
nies Bres heir mile, nobody got out of the cart at all. The pits by the road 
“te fos "2 looked at from the cart. Next day the District Engineer went back 
hy done 15th, 16th and 17th miles from his dog-cart.” The Assistant Magi 
Now, this is not the only instance in which 


The Raniganj Municipality. 


Dit rere dismissed the case. 
tict Engineer of Mymensingh acted improperly. The matter of the Kalia 
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Chapra road, the suit of Lakshmi Sur of Jamalpur against the District Ep in 
the construction of the two bridges, one at Kalia Chapra and the Me - 
Khitcha Phatia, his report about the state of the Syamganj river, ang ; . 
granting of money to the contractor, Gopal Govinda Biswas, without Dersoagiie 
checking his work, are further imstances of Heramba Babu’s impropriety of 
conduct. Babu Heramba Nath has been too long in Mymensingh in violatin 
of the rule regarding the transfer of public officers, Babu Heramba Nath , 
now trying to get his salary increased. . Fortunate is Babu Heramba Nath 
that Mr. McGuire is not now in Mymensingh, or he would have had a yo 
hard time of it. In connection with the case of Rajani Ball above referred ¢, 
the writer cannot leave the matter without glancing at the judicial ability of 
Mr. Temple who tried the case in the first instance. Had it not beep for 
Mr, Harding, the District Judge, Rajani Ball would have been sent to jail for 
six months under Mr. Temple’s sentence. Mr. Temple seems more fitted to 
occupy a post in the Opium or the Forest Department than hold a post in 
the Judicial Service. ) 


(9) —Ratlways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


) 15. The Sahachar ,of the 4th May, gives th 
with following story on the authority of the Amrita 
Bazar Pairiké newspaper:— 


A Deputy Magistrate was coming to Calcutta by the Eastern Bengal 
Railway, At Barrackpore a European lady got into his compartment and 
took her seat by him and began to converse with him. There was no one 
else in the compartment. When the train reached Ghughudanga, the lady’s 
behaviour changed, and she said to the Deputy Magistrate: ‘You want to ravish 
my chastity.” ‘“ Why try to ruin aninnocent wan ?” gasped the Deputy Magistrate 
piteously ‘Give me Rs. 500, or I will report the matter to the guard,” said 
the lady. The Deputy Magistrate had only a 50-rupee note with him, and this 
he handed over to the lady. She laughed again, and said good-night to the 
Deputy Magistrate, and disappeared at the Sealdah Station. Cases of this 
nature frequently happen in England, and the fraud is detected in most 
instances. But the case is very different in this country. If a ma’am saheb brings 
a case of this nature against a native of this country, he will, in the first place- 
be roughly handled by low Europeans in the railway service, and then commit 
ted to hajat by the Magistrate, and his ultimate escape is a matter of very great 
difficulty. The natives should, therefore, make a point of not travelling in 
the same compartment with a European lady unattended by any others person. 
They should always avoid these ladies. Of course, all European ladies are not 
bad, but there is no means of knowing who are bad and who are good. 

16. A corrrespondent of the Navayuga, of the 5th May, complains of tho 
miserable condition of the road from Bagdevitola 
to Santipur in the district of Nadia. Two sides of 


Railway travelling 
European ladies. 


A road in the district of Nadia, 


the road are higher y As foot than its middle part. Thus water accumulates on 


it during the rains. any people have fenced off portions of this road, People 
of some 11 or 12 villages must use this road whenever they have to go to the 
Ranaghat sub-division and the thana at Santipur. It is very necessary to have 
this road thoroughly repaired. 


(h)—Ceneral. 


17. The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 3rd May, admits that the motive which 
led Government to close the fair at Hurdwar was 

The Reeerer > good. It is not easy to suddenly disperse a lakh of 
men assembled ina place. Such being the case, the officers of Government wo 
have shown good sense if they had given up the idea of closing the fair, a0 
applicd themselves instead to the task of checking the spread of cholera whic 
was raging among the pilgrims, by supplying good food, good drinking is 
and medical aid. The officials could have easily collected a sum sufficient 10F 
this purpose by raising subscriptions from among the pilgrims. But the aut) 
rities acted with extreme foolishness by trying to disperse the fair, a2 
measures which they adopted to effect this purpose were extremely reprehe 
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J calculated to cast an indelible stain on British rule. Hindus going on 
ms ‘mage do not fear death. It is their belief that those who die in a place 
ie rimage go to heaven. This being the case, it was very improper to chase 
rf a pilgrims out of a place of pilgrimage. And the means which were 
io ted to effect their dispersion were extremely reprehensible. The food and 
‘inking water of the pilgrims were defiled by making mehters touch them; and 
they were themselves driven from the fair with great zubardast. Fathers were 
eparated from sons, mothers from daughters, husbands from wives, in short, 
xh beings were treated like cattle. ‘The things belonging to the pilgrims 
vere taken away from them, looting went on unchecked, and /Jathis and sticks 


yere frecly used. The officers of Government have, therefore, first hurt the 


feelings of the Hindus by closing the fair, and in the second place have 
ychaved to them with the greatest cruelty by forcibly separating husband from 
wife, son from father, &c. It is impossible to describe the nature of the 
suffering which this forcible separation caused to the pilgrims. Who shall say 
how many suffered from this separation, or how many people died of starvation 
in consequence of it? i 
the pilgrims had to encounter in consequence of the rash behaviour of the 
oficers 2? The latter ought to be taken to task for this. The writer will be 
glad if the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces institutes an 
enquiry into the matter, and punishes the officers concerned. 


18. The Sahachar, of the 4th May, refers to the Government Resolution 


on the recommendations of the Public Service Com- 
mission and observes as follows:— 


The public have been so often tantalised in this matter, that they 
whether or not the new Resolution will be given effect to in 
Gazette says that the posts specified therein will be given to the natives, but it 


The Public Service Commission 
Resolution. 


doubt 


also says that the posts in question will be given to the natives after the 


Covenanted Civilians have been provided for. This second statement wholly 
neutralises the first. But the writer hopes that those who are entrusted with 
the Government of the empire know that India of the present day cannot be 
compared with India thirty years ago. They who have received English 
education should be given an English treatment. There have been in the 
past much giving with one hand, and taking away with the other. Govern- 


ment now wants to show that it does not break its word, and the writer hopes 
that it will succeed in doing that. 


neither the German nor the Russian system, and that though a king of Prussia 


can take away a right once conceded to the people, revocation of a right once 
given 1s impossible in the Indian Empire. 


19. A special correspondent of the Rangpur Dik Prakash, of the 5th May, 


The 4; _ says that the Lieutenant-Governor is pleased with 
— the working of all the officesof Rangpur. While 
in Rangpur, much of His Honour’s time was spent 


in inspecting the offices. Though old, {His Honour has all the energy and 


activity of youth. 
0, The Pratikar, of the 6th May, says that when Government has 
a resolved to incur an annual expenditure of Rs. 1,800 
the native press, PP*T**° = for supplying the native press with copies of all 
a __ official papers, some arrangement should be made to 
oe y the newspapers published in the mufassal with copies thereof. Failing 
om more convenient method, the Press Association may levy a fee from the 
tor of every newspaper in the mufassal, and supply him with cheap litho- 
staphed copies of all official pape it receives from Government. 
correspondent of the Banganivasi, of the 6th May, says that the 
proposal of Government to sell quinine through 
ugh the post office. the post office, will reduce the poor mufassal post- 
retitable gh masters and sub-postmasters to the position of 
which th shopkeepers, and iy them of even the very small respectability 
ey hitherto en oyed in the estimation of the common people. A very 
the mien hee would it, indeed, be to heap all sorts of miscellaneous duties on 
+ Cicer ripe paid postal officers. Government may after this order its postal 
S to sell to the people biscuits, spirits, arrowroot, &c., on its account. 


The proposal to sell quinine 


Who shall say what unexpected dangers and difficulties 


practice. The 


; And then the time will come, when the 
Indian will be able to say with pride to foreigners, that the British system is 
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22. The Bangavasi, of the 7th May, says that it is a stigma upon Sir 
ae Elliott’s rule in Bengal that, in carrying iow 
order contained in the dress circular, some Doce 
clerks-in Rangpur have had to pawn their wives’ jewels, . 
23. The same paper has the following :— 


We have read the Government Resolution on the Hurdwar affair- 
| but it has failed to satisfy us. Nor, do we believ. 
en will it satisfy those whose religious feelings wer. 
wounded at the fair. The Resolution contains a good deal about th 
sanitary arrangements made at the fair, and clearly proves that nothin 
was left undone which could conduce to the health of the pilgrims, according to 
English notions of sanitation. But it all the wore clearly proves the worth. 
lessness of the English sanitary science. Last year some fifty lakhs of pilgrims 
assembled at Hardwar on the occasion of the kumbha meld, and though there 
were some isolated cases of cholera, the disease could not assume an epidemic 
form. But, on the present occasion, though hardly a lakh of people had 
assembled at Hurdwar when the fair was closed, and the sanitary arrangements 
too, were made ona larger scale than on the occasion of the kumbha mela, vet 
as soon as three or four cases of cholera occurred among the pilgrims, the 
authorities had to come to the conclusion that the disease had become epidemic 
and had to close the fair. The conduct of Government wounded the feelings of 
the millions of Hindu pilgrims who had assembled at Hurdwar. Indeed, they did 
not at all realise the motive which indvced Government to break up the fair. 
And people, too, who were not present at the fair, but heard of the Goverrment's 
and its officers’ conduct from the mouths of distressed pilgrims, have failed to 
understand what good motive could induce the authorities to take such a serious 
step. Ignorant natives have come to believe that the Sovereign will no longer 
allow a large concourse of people to assemble at any place on the occasion of a 
religious festival, and that the Indians will no longer be able to perform their 
religious ceremonies according to their pleasure. This may be a wrong con- 
viction on their part, but that such a conviction is gaining ground is what we 
feel ourselves in duty bound to inform the ruler for the sake of his own good, 
for the good of the administration, and for the good of his subjects. 

The origin of the outbreak of the disease in Hurdwar, as traced in the 
Resolution, may have satisfied English sanitary science, but it has seemed very 
strange to us. Fatalists as we are, we can never believe that a man’s death is or 
can be brought about by any unexpected circumstance. The Resolution says 
that the germs of the disease lay hid in Hurdwar during the whole of the past 
year. The summer, the rains, the autumn, the winter and the spring, all these 
seasons and variations of the weather passed over them without effect. The heat 
of the returning summer alone restored their activity, and the disease made its 
appearance and became epidemic before four persons had been attacked by tt. 
We should be the last persons to believe such things. Then it must be noted 
here that western sanitary science completely broke down in tracing the cause of 
the disease in the four cases which occurred. 

The Resolution gives no satisfactory answer to the grave charges of 
oppression by public officers, of the forcible closing of shops, and of the attempt 
to destroy the religion of the Hindus by causing all food touched and polluted 
by mehters. Sir Auckland Colvin ought to have known that the pilgrims were 
not so much displeased with the sanitary arrangements as offended with the 
conduct of the Government officers (towards them. Then it may be asked if 
was in accordance with the principles of sanitary science to chase out of Hurd- 
war pilgrims who were already. found susceptible to a disease like cholera, 
crammed like beasts in goods waggons in this hot season of the year 
Who can say that the pilgrims who were suffering from thedisease on the way 
did not suffer from this cause? If the authorities had thought it expedient to 
explain their conduct in regard tothe Hurdwar affair, people would have 
been glad to see that explanation in the Resolution. But unfortunately, 
to the shame of the authorities, these points have been left out in the Resolution: 
After this Resolution, it will be impossible to silence anybody who may charg® 
the Government officers with having oppressed the pilgrims at Hurdwar. | te 

To conclude, the conduct of the authorities in closing the fair has failed me 
give us the least satisfaction. The authorities ought to try their best to cb 
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here fairs are held. But interference with the performance 
rf 8 wo Tites of the Hindus will wound their feelings. If any gather- 
0 


dispersed on the plea of cholera, then Government's first 
ing of a oy pn big ved i like Bombay, Calcutta, Dacca, &c. 
= 11 Government find itself equal to this task? = 
ve The Sanjivani, of the 7th May, says that if the recommendations of 
ws the Public Service Commission for the employment 
rhe admission of natives into of natives in the higher service had been carried 
the Provincial Service. out intact, the Indians would have got 108 posts 
-, that service. But the Government of India, never liberal towards the 
natives have cut down the number to 86 only by its recent Resolution. The 
following comparative list shows the difference between the posts recommended. 
MF the Commission, and the posts actually set apart for the natives by the 


Government in Bengal :— 


Number Number 
recommended announced by 
Name of post. by ae — a 
District Judge ves ve eo 9 : 
, Magistrate... eae i ; 

Joint 99 eee eee ‘ eee 14 ( 8 
Assistant ,, oe6 és ‘ee j ‘ 
Under-Secretary to Government ... eee Oord 7 

Divisional Commissioner ons sii l Nil 
Member of the Board of Revenue si 1 Nil 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue . oe l 1 


The loss of the natives cannot be calculated from this list alone. In cal- 
culating this, it must be remembered that the appointment of natives direct to 
these higher posts abolishes the Statutory Civil Service by which about 150 
Indians could enter the higher service by the order of the Secretary of State. 
The parsimony of Government has not only reduced the number of higher 
posts obtainable by natives, but has also deprived them of some big posts. 
People who clamoured for the abolition of the Statutory Service in the hope 
that its abolition would facilitate the admission of natives into the Provincial 
services will now see their mistake. The Indians left what they possessed 


toacertainty and ran after the uncertain; and the common lot of people 


who do this have befallen them. 

The Public Service Commission advised the employment of some natives 
in the Provincial Service of Assam, and made similar recommandations as regards 
the other provinces. But the Government of India have ignored that advice and 
those recommendations. This is doing a great injustice to Assam. The Assamese 
people should not certainly brook this insult in silence. ie ought to protest 
against this unjust decision of the Government of India. Bengal, too, should 
notremain silent. Her people ought to draw the attention of the authorities 
tothe circumstance that by the trick played by Government, they have been 
deprived of some high posts which they had hitherto the privilege of filling. 

2). The Dacca Gazette, of the 9th May, says that two Mussulman gentle- 

ve oe men of the same name, namely, Abdul Majid, 
ieee the identity of applied for the vacant Sub-Registrarship in Chan- 
: dina in the Tippera district. ons time ago one 
of the gentlemen came to Chandina and ed charge of the office. But later on 
the second gentleman turned up with an appointment letter from the Inspector- 
yeneral of Registration and claimed the office. The writer is at a loss to 
understand how such a mistake could happen when the two gentlemen are 
uatives of different places. 

26. The Sulabh Daintk, of the 10th May, says that though it has been 

i laid down in the Report of the Public Service 
Service. SS rove" Commission that a Commissionership of a division 
' and a prerperg | of the Board of Revenue will 
pweorth be open to the Bengalis, that rule has not yet been given effect to. 
— Government still doubt the abilities of the engali? Was there ever 
Aeneas of power by a Bengali? There is no reason why qualified men 

out any race prejudice, should not be appointed to responsible posts. 


i, p2per is glad to find that the attention of the Indian Association has been 
‘rected to the matter. 


SaNJIVANI, 
May 7th, 1892. 


Dacca GABZETTE, 
May 9th, 1892. 


SutaTH Dalnixk, 
May 10th, 1892. 
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BaaRat MitTRa, 
May 5th, 1892, 


BaANGANIVASI, 
May 6th, 1892. 


SuDHAKAR, 
May 6th, 1892. 


BaNGAVAS!I, 
May 7th, 1892. 


Parliament was first established in England, the representatives returned ¢ 
did not know how to write. No one can say this of the Indians, whose edyc 
tional qualifications at any rate are of a high order. The pres 
condition of the country is due to the absence of a representati 
i acvo If the amendment in the Indian Councils Bill proposed by 


deprived of all real power which will be transferred to the District Magistrate, 


service all chaukidars. And who knows that, whimsical as District Magistrates 
already are, they will not abuse this power? The Bill proposes to take away 
all authority from the hands of the panchayets, and makes amends for it by 
imposing on them increased unpleasant duties. They will, if the Bill is passed 
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ITI.—LEGIsLATIVE, 
27. The Bharat Mitra, of the 5th May, does not agree with tho 


° Se who 
| a ie say that India has not yet become fit for the 
The Indian Councils Bill. sentative system of government. When "a, 


0 it 


ent degraded 
ve system of 


. Maclean be accepted, difficulties will be thrown in the way of the Indian 
administration, Lord Cross’s Bill, on the other hand, though not satisfacto 

will create no such difficulties. ; 
28. The Banganivdsi, of the 6th May, has the 


following on the Chaukidari Act Amendment Bj]] 

The Chaukidari Act Amendment Bill has eclips- 
ed all Sir Charles Elliott’s previous acts calculated to do mischief to the people 
Even the Bill of 1886 was much better than the present Bill. If Sir Charles 
Elliott insists on passing the Bill, the effect will be that the panchayets will be 


The Village Chaukidari Act 
Amendment Bill. 


The Magistrates will have the sole power of appointing and removing from 


into law, be required not only to collect the chaukidari tax, but to levy fifteen per 
cent. more on that tax, in order to meet all expenses of collection and to make 
up the loss arising from the non-realisation of the tax from defaulters. These 
additional exactions will be ruinous to the villagers. 

The Bill proposes to confer the powers of the regular police on the chauki- 
dars. This will undoubtedly lead to abuse of power and to oppression. In 
fact, oppression will be trebled if the Bill is passed into law. First, there 
will be oppression by the chaukidar; secondly, the tahsildar will surely 
commit oppression in the collection of the tax; and, thirdly, there will be 
oppression by the panchayet in the assessment of the tax. The slightly 
increased pay of chaukidars will be no check on their tendencies to commit 
oppression. The Bill looks a small measure, it is true, but it will open out on 
the people the very flood-gates of oppression. The people should not, therefore, 
remain indifferent in regard to this Bill, but try to explain to the Lieutenant- 
Governor its mischievous character. If that is done, there is every reason to 
hope that Sir Charles Elliott will see his mistake and withdraw the Bill. 

29. The Sudhdkar, of the 6th May, says that the Chaukidari Bill, if 

en Cheabitest Bal mas into law, will do great harm to the country 
y increasing the powers of the police, and so giving 
them greater opportunities for oppressing the people. Protests are coming 1 
apne the ‘Bill from various places, as they ought to come. The press 
clearly explaining the mischief that will be done by the Bill. 
Agitation against the Consent 80. The Bangavdst, of the 7th May, has the 
Act. following :— 


Can there be any doubt that the 19th day ‘of March, A.D. 1891, will be 


an ever-memorable day for the Hindus? It was on that day that the deadly 


javelin of the Consent Act struck the bruised heart of the emaciated Hindu. 
One after another, twelve months have passed away. Another month and 
twenty days also have elapsed, and to-day is the 7th day of May, 1892. 
Stratum after stratum of the heart groans as deeply as ever under the 
dreadful and unbearable pressure of that fatal javelin, 2 | it seems as 1 
agony will not cease in this life. There is no longer any hope. Providence 
has surely become unfavourable, or how could that law have been enacted 1 
that way in spite of that mighty agitation, or why should the British Gover® 
ment which has always at heart the good of its subjects have made such 4 
blunder ? ' oo 
Providence has become unfavourable and the people are unlucky. This . 
proved at every step. Even the few cases that have occurred during the 
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od of one year from the date on which the law was me have shown what 
perion eéneiqus consequences are likely to follow from that measure, And does 
really 1n)UFLO' — | Read 

at the intelligent British Government itself see all this? Even the most dull- 
sitted reader can understand from the recent official review of the cases under 
the Consent Act, how small has been the necessity of that measure, Who has 
not understood from the Poona case that even the Viceroy’s circular has been 

werless to prevent mischief? It is sim ly impudence to say that the most 
intelligent English Goverment does not understand all this. The fact is, the 
people are unlucky. ; 

There is also another reason for saying that the eon are unlucky. In 
the official review just referred to, Mr. Cotton has hinted, nay, stated in explicit 
forms that the agitation against the Consent Act has ceased, This is no 
misrepresentation. os 

In truth, the agitation once made against the Act has ceased. How 
Jelusive the hope! Still, what Mr. Cotton says leads us to believe—and the 
belief is strengthened by the fact that the cases which have occurred during the 

t year under the Consent Act only prove the inutility of that measure—that if 
there had been the same agitation against the Consent Act, as there was against 
the Consent Bill, Government would have probably taken steps to repeal the 
Act, or at least to relax the rigour of its provisions. How can it be said that 
Government would not have done this, considering that agitation against the 
Act has completely ceased ? 

Every devout Hindu understands the meaning of this agitation, which is 
nothing else but a pathetic appeal for mercy, a humble petition for assurances 
of safety and an earnest endeavour to remove the errors of the Indian 
Government. The object of such agitation is simply to make the rulers 
understand that the Consent Act is a measure, which is not in any way likel 
either to promote or to injure the interests of the British Government, while it 
causes agonising pain to crores of loyal Hindu subjects. The British 
Government has never prohibited the making of such representations, or after 
the monster meeting on the Calcutta Maidan, and the Mahapuja at Kalighat,’not 
a single native would have been allowed to escape with his life, Every man is 
— to error, and it is possible to remove error by a true representation of the 

acts. 

_ When the law has been passed, it must be obeyed. Of course, it is a 
different matter if a conscientious person breaks the law owing to his religious 
scruples. Nothing in this world can stand in the way of a man who is 
devoted to his religion. The man who relies on his own self is never found to 
lack moral courage. The history of the English people contains accounts of 
a large number of persons whose moral courage, soll- reliance and fearlessness 
enabled them to defy the terrors of the law. It cannot be said that not one such 
man 1s to be found in Indiaat the present time. Such men may be found in India, 
The Consent Act is doubtless a most unpopular measure. There may be in some 
part of the British Empire, men who: can say that though the law has been 
passed they will not obey it; but such men can not possibly be found in India 

Ever body is bound to obey the law, but it is not wrong for an body be 
the Britis Empire to point out the mischievous nature of the law. Though the 

onsent Act has been passed, Government has still given the people of this 
country the right to point out the injurious character of the Act. Man persons 
therefore indulged the expectation that though the measure was passed, lawful 
agitation against it would be continued. : 

The British Indian Association of Calcutta voluntarily undertook to carry 
on the agitation against the Act. It was the British Indian Associati t 
which immediately, on the passing of the measure, gravely told the gpd cogs! 

country that as a universal and a noisy agitation: was not necessary, it 
would itself keep up a sustained and constitutional agitation against the Act 

“ rad people were satisfied by these assurances, and the non-election of 

J4 Vurga Charan Law as its President, at the last annual meeting of the 


ssociati . : 
fulfilled. , raised the expectation that the promise made by that body would 


fits do not know whether any agitation would have been made in an 
mh noni or in any other manner against the Act, but it is afact that all 
cmon ceased after those assurances were given by the British Indian 


SANJIVANI, 
May 7th, 1892. 
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Association. But the Association has not up to this time made the least refer. 
ence to that promise or to those assurances. | That hope, too, is gone, At the 
last Saturday’s meeting of the Association, Raja Durga Charan Law was elected 
President for the coming year, and the report of last year’s Proceedings read 
beforethe meeting, contained only the slightest possible reference to the Consent 
Act and made no mention of that promise, ‘The late President had nothing to 
say on that point. Providence has therefore become unfavourable, and the 
people of this country are unlucky. The coun has nothing to hope from the 
British Indian Association in this matter Will the people once more set up ap 
agitation ; this time, of course, leaving out the Association? We, however, haye 
no such hope, and have now come to see that God is our only help and hope, 


31. Theo Sanjvanit, of the 7th May, has the following on the Village 
Chaukidari Act Amendment Bill, and Mr. Cotton's 
The village Chaukidari Act gneech introducing it into the Council :— 
Amendment Bill. 


The Chaukidari Act Amendment Bill was jp. 

troduced into the Council by Mr. Cotton, who professes to be a friend of the 

eople. His speech in connection with the Bill clearly proves what sort of 
Priend he is to them. 

When the Chaukidari, Bill of 1870 was first introduced into the Council, the 
hon’ble member introducing it said :—“ The village-watchman is purely a village 
servant employed for the protection of the lives and the property of th 
villagers, and looking to the village community for the regular payment of the 
remuneration to which he is entitled.” It was laid down as the principle at that 
time: “Trust+the people, trust the villagers with the control of their own village. 
watch, and great improvement in police administration will ensue.” This 
doctrine was hotly contested in the Council at the time, but it prevailed, and the 
consequence was the passing of the present law, under which the village-watch 
has been entirely under the control and the influence of the village community. 


The object of the present Bill will be clear from the following sentences which 
fell from Mr, Cotton :— 


“The Bill, I have now the honour to place before you, introduces a modi- 
fication of this principle. It is my own view strongly, and it is the view of the 
present Government that the police is a branch of the administration which 
ought to be brought into closer relation with the Government, and I, for one, 
look forward to the time when the village-watch will be so largely modified as 
to become the real efficient police of the country, and when the existing con- 
stabulary will have virtually no other functions to discharge than those of escort 
and guard, and to some extent that of process-serving. ‘The present Bill is a 
slight step in this direction—not a very decisive step perhaps—for it does not 

retend to be more than a very gradual and a measure, but it is a step 
in the direction of centralising police administration, and of bringing the village 


watch much more than it now is under the supervision of the District Magistrate, 
who represents the Government in the mufassal.” 


The purport of all this is that Government wishes to establish the — 
police in every village, and thus to bring the people under the control of the 
police. The people of this province, weak and timid as they naturally are, fear 
the very name of the police on account of its oppressive character. Mr. Cotton 
has acted like a true friend of the people, indeed, to introduce this Bill into the 
Council. He himself said that “so soon asthe change of principle the Bil 
introduced was realised, it would be unfavourably received a considerable 
section of public opinion in Bengal.” It need hardly be said that the Bengalis 
will be frightened when they come to realise the principle of the Bill, and they 
will curse its author from the very bottom of their hearts. 

Mr. Cotton went on to say:— The meaning of the Bill does not, however, 
seem to have been understood as yet by the general public, for I. have before 
me the report of the Indian Association, who so far misconceive the object 
the Bill, as to say thatthey welcome it as a further expansion of the principle of 
Local Self-Government in these Provinces. The prayer of the Association» 
that further powers may be given to the panchayet of the village. Now I oer 
say, once for all, that this Government does not look on the administration 
the police as in any way connected with the development or extension of the 
principle of Local Self-Government; on the contrary, we believe that if there 
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uty of the Government which it is inexpedient to municipalise, it is 

trol of the police. The inhabitants of a village have no claim to a 
the | administration in any respect, still less have they any claim to con- 
arprag lice. For the discharge of such duties, the highest possible qualifica- 
trol t pha be secured, and when the low calibre of the men who constitute a 
eed m anchayet is considered, the advantage appears to he wig on the side 
vilag ee administration by the Central Government. I am not only expressing 
“ne rs decided opinion in this matter, but I may remind the Council that the 
nl) ne is amply discussed by no less an eminent authority than the late 
Seka Stuart Mill, whose book on representative Government might well be 
ee widely read in this country amongst the friends and advocates of Local 
®.1¢-Government. He lays down in that volume with great force and clearness 
: t the police is a department of the Government which cannot be entrusted to 
re representatives of a rural tract; and so in England we have withdrawn the 
~ontrol of the village police from the villagers, and the old village- watch has 
jisappeared. In Bengal we do not go so far as to desire that the village-watch 
{this country shall altogether disappear, and we wish to adhere to the only 
ound element of the chaukidari.system, viz., that of retaining the local know- 
ledve of men resident in the village in which they are 4o_be employed ; but we 
jo desire to modify it materially, and the direction this modification takes is 
by placing the village watch more under executive authority than it now is.” 
\ir, Cotton would have done well not to mention John Stuart Mill’s name in this 
connection, for the Government of this country is not certainly willing to 
‘ntrodace in full the form of administration advocated by that illustrious author, 
as that will effectually put a stop to the arbitrary form of Government which 
now prevails, and which the writer dares say the authorities will not be found 
willing to abolish. Mr. Cotton cited the instance of England as a countr 
where the police forms part of the regular administration. But then the 
Englisii people pay no separate chaukidari tax. If Government wants to in- 
corporate the village-watch with the regular police, the villagers ought to be 
exempted from the payment of the chaukidari tax. ) 

Mr. Cotton also said: ‘‘ Under the present Act the panchayet is appointed 
by the District Magistrate. ‘T’he Bill I have in my hand proposes that under 
certain conditions the panchayet may be elected by the villagers, introducing 
thereby the elective principle into villages. Now, Mr. President, this is nota 
section of the Bill with which I personally. have much sympathy. My own 
view isnot in favour of introducing democratic institutions into India, and 
[do not think that the introduction of the elective principle into villages will 
be calculated to benefit the villagers in any way. However, it has been 
thought advisable to leave this section in the Bin for the present, and 
it is hoped that there may be a discussion in Council, and that public 
opinion may be elicited so that the Government may know what the views 
of others are on the subject. The idea is one which was put forward by 
the late Police Commission, and the Government are not pledged to it in an 
way ; but if itis found that public opinion, as expressed through this Council, is in 
favour of the provision, then the Government will have no objection to allow it 
toremain.” It is this provision of the Bill which made the Indian Association 
rejoice over it. So, according to Mr. Cotton, the villagers are not even compe- 
‘ent to elect their own panchayet. If this be, indeed, Mr. Cotton’s real opinion 
about the Bengal villager, then it must be said that the Bengal Government’s 
Chief Secretary is deplorably ignorant of the real state of the country. There 
8 another point in the passage, quoted above, which calls for some remarks. 
Mr. Cotton said “ public opinion as expressed though this Council.” How can 
public opinion be said to be expressed by any member of the Council, when it is 
made up entirely of members, not elected by the people but appointed by 

verniuent’s own choice. The opinion of such members cannot certainly be 
‘aid to represent public opinion in any matter. 
he Bill curtails the powers cf the panchayet in respect of the appoint- 
mig of chaukidars, the fixing of their number within special limits, and the 
xing of their salaries. All these powers have been virtually transferred to the 
; mirict Magistrate. Government has thus made provision in the Bill to take 
: y all real power from the hands of the panchayets, leaving to it simply the 
pleasant duty of collecting the chaukidari tax. And the members of the 
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panchayet must discharge this thankless task without the least grumble. a, th 
will henceforth be chosen by the people themselves, and not nominated } (.. 
ernment. Then the fines exacted from the chaukidars will, according to the 4 
be credited to the district chaukidari fund, and not to the village cha aka , 
fund. The object of this is to transfer the control of the money fron rm 
panchayets to the Magis'rate. The District Magistrate will also have power : 
appoint a tahsildar of his own accord if he finds the panchayet negligent 
the collection of the chaukidari tax and in the payment of chaukidars 
clear, therefore, that the only duty left to the panchayets will be the Collection 
of the chaukidari tax. But it may be questioned whether Government wil 
on the incorporation of the village-watch with the regular police, have ei 
right to the tax, and whether there will be any necessity for a panchayet jn 
that case. 
A strong agitation should be made against the Bill. 
a, 82. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 9th May, has the following 


May 9th, 1892, When the control of chaukidars was rem ; 

The Village Chaukidari Act the hands of zamindars, it was waahered ina 

Amendment Bill. o,8 ‘as Céssary 

and politic to entrust it in the hands of the ney); 

created panchayet, and so the village panchayet was vested with considera} 

powers. But the statesmanship of the English people is based on the principle 

on which a mouse makes its hole, narrow at the mouth and wide be OW; Orin 

other words, is based on the principle on which a wedge is introduced. Th 

removal of all control over the village watch from the hands of the villagers 

themselves thus commenced by slow degrees. At firet the panchayets, as has 

been said, enjoyed considerable powers, and the village-watch was placed 

entirely under their control. The successive amendments of the Chaukidari Act 

in 1871 and 1880 took away much of the power which had been given, And 

now comes the Bill which proposes to render the panchayet completely 
powerless. 

The Bill proposes to bring the village chaukidars under the control of the 
police, and confer on them all the powers of police constables. After the 
passing of the Bill, therefore, the country will possess one police organisation, 
beginning from the District Superintendent, and passing through the gradations 
of Assistant Superintendent, Inspector, Sub-Inspector, head-constable, ¢con- 
stable, down to the village chaukidar. And this whole organisation will be 
under the direct control of the District Magistrate. T'he power of the police for 
oppressing the people will thus be vastly increased. The people will then be 
placed between the military on the one hand, and the police on the other ; but 
the latter will be much more potent for doing mischief than the former, as they 
will have greater opportunities of coming in contact with the people, for whom 

they will no longer have any occasion to cherish the slightest respect or affec- 
tion. But Government and its Secretary, Mr. Cotton, are determined to make 
the village-watch part and parcel of the administration, allowing the a 
no powers of control over it. So opposition will produce no effect, and the Bill 
will surely be passed. The people know it thoroughly well that, though the case 
may be different with the rulers of any other country, it is not the English 
rulers of India who can be dissuaded from their purpose by the strong voice of 
public opinion. ee 
yee ee 33. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 10th May, thus criticises 
May 10th, 1892 oe Mr. Cotton’s speech introducing the Chaukidan 
Bib? Chaukidari ActAmendment Act Amendment Bill:—After quoting Mr. Mil 
| Mr. Cotton has said: ‘‘ So in England, we have 
withdrawn the control of the village-police from the villagers, and the old 
village watch has disappeared.” By this Mr. Cotton wants to make the public 
in this country understand, that as people in England have no control over the 
police, why should people here have any control over the police. But in poutt 
of fact, in England, neither the general police nor the village-police 1s under the 
sole control of Government. It was Mr. Gotton’s duty to have said so. As it 
he has suppressed truth by making a partial statement of it. In England, it 8 
only the metropolitan police which is directly under Government. Mr. sage 
says that the control of the village-police in England has been taken from oF 
lagers, but he should have, at the same time, stated that the control of that pou 
has not thereby been entirely vested in Government. Formerly, Justices of the 
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Peace, 10 conjunction with the vil 
of En lish panchayet ae lage boards i 
evel - ihe viens oe cee control over the . “7 may be regarded as ° 
| aras exercised : age-polic ry a kind 
were also elected by vill larger pow r e of England 
1 1888. These © ad County Few vers. ‘I'he Justices % th Raton 
geet pres —, (‘ouncils are like the [a were established of the Peace 
‘n these councils yt ly used to be cmocekiad Ge of and Local Boards England 
These councils po gbers a gp of these neta A — —s ee vied oem 
the general police All Jus rol over all officer re elected by th , 
ae “ola stices of th s, whether of the vi y the people. 
conjunction with the count ‘the Peace exercis e village police 
police expenditure the ay soe But as the co e control over the li Or of 
Peace. ‘The pow Maer y aturally wield gr county councils hav police in 
Fae of the latter ha greater powers than t e control over 
x wfredol oy district, die I frotig of th on verti ae Wh dl we 
This is now their ager to the heads of e reace distrib t en the 
: the vill ute the work of 
councils. It 1s hovaien power. All other illage and the general poli ” 
not only over the pe clear that in En ss are exercised b an pees. 
t age polic gland county a the count 
Ngee grt rege © Gas Gs Gee general councils have power 
» can be no compari has therefo police. B 
Bgish raf in India parison between horefore weakened his ac ae 
under its own control nan toe 0 lone © ndia in an ment. 
Mr. Control, and wil g time tryi y matter. Th 
nee ge pr oy oe he faa os until it ich cavemen Or hag poles 
writer does not s y making a r PP tie stopped there, and n its attempt. 
‘ntroduced into thie that self-governme ence to the Englisl not tried_to 
t English poli 
of Mr. Cott is country. He si nt as known in E police. The 
tpn an A. Caton’ simply protests against th unair pleading 
will not sv . Cotton’s spe ment will do what i pleadin 
people. wus thes oe its vi + we = have been font ay - has set ite 
An attempt w uselessly talk of the 1s “ opposition even of overnment 
scope So But "Sir Ri in 1871 to nike ae _ ce? seven crores of 
eed to th ivers Th e Chaukidars 1 
displease oP posted of the press baw ry tape the then -psmmcaneey gone of the 
th get the wh ga the po Magistrates ad the k her dropped, ‘This, hos 0 
ph aga petal lbp tage ject changed e head of the poli 1s, howeve 
| a4 the vi ge . has be © police. T “9 
BR cate Sete canes independent of Alors: « Mores "1686, and 
eae e present Gover says: “It is m e panchayet has , and 
which ought to b nment, that the poli y own view strong] now fallen 
for one—and I e brought into cl police is a branch y y, and it is the 
time wh trust the C into closer relations wi of the admini 
effici en the villa ouncil will join ons with the Gove aap 
nelent police of th ge-watch will be so | me in this—look f rnment ; and 
ny no other alae § and ss Boe aree’y modified as to “* ward to the 
me extent th ctions to disch e existing ¢ comas fae real 
efficienc at of process- aischargse than th onstabular il 
. y of ‘ §-serv1ln ” Ose of y WwW ] ha ‘ 
md — Bdge chaukidars woe Bu iter “a al ne to 
Seek law had gale lace their - But he will ad to see the 
writer would h ad only increased git of oppression 1 not be glad if, with 
must say th ave approved of 1 e chaukidars’ pow increases. And if : 
fie oi at making ch it. But those who h era of watch and the 
It is poss} the power of aukidars independ o have any vill ward, the 
‘18 possible to j of arrest, will pen ent of age experie 
independ o increase the ef ill result in great panchayats, and 1 te 
i ent of the cam; e efficiency of th great oppression investing 
g chaukid amindar or of (the chaukidars wi of the village 
arrange idars unde or of the pancha s without maki oe 
hrangement, the £ r the control yet. The chief objecti ing them 
er roti by the law of 1 clot tho panchayat andor tho 
thlose seat most instance 7 of 1008. end ths chenkid: Buk this inéieeent the 
i, eir salary ig in ee ee ae aukidars now get th nvenience 
for; in increased creased, and Gove y of the chaukidars wi eir sal 
The general sued salary. ‘tho Magistrato hus boo giv whe May baer 
li rs. been gi vi 
muster-call ae Dae ane pidar ¢ me can S00 8 ae qe phd! © aie 
0 to dr at the th ver them te t and dismi 
Officer aw water Ana, and to obe the The chaukidars ha smiss them. 
8. , cut grass and do nei le _——- ll he pleas - attend 
er thi . e 
ings by order of Pe le 
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D alNIK-0-SaAMACHAR 


fis, mene taal 34. The Deintk-o-Samachar Chandrika, of ¢) 
May 11th, 1892, ai to amend the Chauki- 11th May, has the following on Mr, Co e 


to amend the Chaukidari Act :— tton's Bill 


We shall say nothing, after what we have already said on the 
about the indiscretion displayed by Mr. Cotton, in instituting a Comparisor 
between England and India. It 1s not easy to see why the Indian Association 
was filled with transports of joy at the announcement that the Chaukiday he 
would be further amended. The real intention of Government in regard to 4}; 
matter became clearly manifest at the time when the Chaukidari Act io 
amended in 1886 under Sir Rivers Thompson. Did not the Indian 
Association then see that it was only from a desire to please the natives whon 
he had deeply displeased by his opposition to the Ibert Bill, that Sir Rivers 
showed some respect for the protests of the people against a radical change of 
the principles of the Chaukidari Act? Every one then saw that in spite of such 
strong protest, the powers of the punchayet were curtailed. How is it that the 
Indian Association did not see what others saw so clearly ? 

Mr. Cotton has expressed the fear that a certain section of the Bengal 
community will object to his Bill. ‘The section here referred to is probably the 
party in favour of Self-Government. Mr. Cotton ought to know that all me 
in Bengal protest against his Bill in their hearts. But people have learnt fron 
the Consent Bill agitation that nothing 1s to be gained, and much is to be Jost 
by protesting against any measure of Government. It is only because we ar 
extremely shameless that we protest against a measure of Government. 

We are not in favour of union boards of the kind proposed by Lord Ripon. 
But the punchayets are not creations of Lord Ripon, These punchayets were 
created long before Lord Ripon’s time, and in imitation of the old village 
communities with the view of depriving the zamindar of his control over the 
village chaukidar. We have seen that the punchayets worked well, and good 
men served on them, so long as the Magistrate and the police were not allowed 
to exercise despotic authority over them. It is Government that has brought 
about the deterioration of those bodies. The villagers themselves are not at all 
to blame for such deterioration. But Mr. Cotton now lays stress on the low 
mental calibre of the villagers. Where is the proof that the villagers are men of 
low mental calibre? So long as Mr. Cotton did not enter the Bengal Office he 
looked upon the villagers as intelligent men. But since his appointment asa 
Secretary to the Bengal Government, he has lost his former good sense. Have 
the Babu advocates of Self-Government now found out their old friend ? 

If the real work of the village police be to prevent thefts and crimes m 
villages and not to act as spies upon the villagers, then it is clearly the 
villagers themselves and the punchayet also who have the right to exerci 
control over them. Arrangements may also easily be made for the admission 
of good men into the punchayets. Mr. Cotton himself declares that it is not 
the desire of the present Government to allow the people to exercise any 
authority over the police. Why then add insult to injury by showering abux 
upon the villagers and the village punchayets ? 

The people may be spared much pain if Government passes laws without 
assigning any reasos for them. We would not have been under the necessly 
of saying so much if Mr. Cotton had passed his Bill without preface or apology. 
Why should a Government, which alk not justify its measures before the poms 
simply pain them by mockeries of justification? Mr. Cotton's speech 
pained us more deeply than his Bill. | 

It is the Magistrate who will appoint the chaukidars (the punchayet only 
nominating them), determine their number, and fix their salary. Where 38, then, 
the need of retaining a mockery of a punchayet? a 

Again, while the punchayet will incur odium by assessing the chaukidan 
tax, the Magistrate and the Police will dispose of its proceeds. Why should an} 
respectable man serve on a punchayet, which, though without any shadow 

authority, will have to bear so much humiliation ? 

After working the ruin of the punchayets in this way, it has been propor” 
to introduce a representative element into them. It is easy to see whether ‘ 
has not been offered as a sop to the Babu advocates of Self-Governmé, 
Government probably thinks that if only the Babu can be leased, there the 
be no more any protest against the Bill. It does not probably look upo2 
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f the province as men, and thus naturally attaches no 
rest of sag 2 grower But tt should be remembered that the Babus form 
a gg nificant portion of the population of Bengal. It is really sad to 
omy ” 


the vain efforts 0 Government to pass off its clay ball for a delicious 
see 


IV.—NAaTIVE STATES. 
. of the 5th May, refers to the application, which the 
cag eed members of the ex-ruling family of Manipur have 
The members of the ex-ruling gddressed to the Deputy Commissioner of Sylhet, 
family of Manipur. asking him to remove pas — 9m r! privacy 
be safe against the gaze of the public, and where they may 
i dle Heng b mais labour, and observes as follows:—What but 
os ineat of this order can shew the generosity of the English raj? What 1s 
he ood of applying to the Deputy Commissioner ? For has Major Maxwell 
: tal in the way described without consulting the Deputy Commissioner ? 
Does not the Paridarsak know that in the matter of exacting revenge all 
jackals take up the same cry ? 


anjivani, of the 7th May, says that according to the Englishman, 
oh en the Menigur prs it have been greatly rejoiced at 
the substitution of a tax for the /d/up service which 
they had to render to their ruler for ten days out of every 40 days. But the 
writer greatly doubts this, as 1t was certainly a more convenient arrangement 
for the poor Manipur people to render personal service to their sovereign than 
pay a heavy tax in money. 


‘he [élup service in Manipur. 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


37. The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 3rd May, is not prepared to say that the 


Lieutenant-Governor is intentionally trying to 
The Lieutenant-Governor and ionore the existence of scarcity or famine which is 
the famine in Bihar. ae 4 J ‘ f “ 
now prevailing in Bihér. His Honour is simply 
mistaken when he says that there is no famine in Bihar, for the circumstances 
which led him to take that view did not in point of fact warrant such a con- 
clusion. It is very difficult for officials to escertain, in the course of their 
inspection tours, the real condition of the people, for whenever an official 
announces his intention of visiting a place, the local authorities take care before 
hand to set everything in order and to remove all signs of misery and distress. 
And poor people hardly get an opportunity of making their grievances known to 
an inspecting official. The Lieutenant-Governor says that the people who 
came to him in order to ask for aid were all able-bodied men. But can Sir 
Charles Elliott say that those who are able-bodied now may not die of starva- 
tion a fortnight hence? Sir Charles will have to incur sin, if he gives up all 
apprehension of famine, simply because he saw some able-bodied men. it 18, 
indeed, true that those who approached His Honour were able-bodied men, but 
there were thousands of famished and starving men behind them, who altogether 
escaped His Honour’s notice. Moreover, the Lieutenant-Governor should have 
realised the probability of thousands of men unable to come to him, in conse- 
quence of their extreme emaciation and consequent inability to move. His 
Honour was, therefore, mistaken when he inferred from the sight of a few able- 
“ied men that all the people in Bihar were able-bodied. It is hoped that 
ir Charles Elliott will see his mistake, and soon take steps to check the famine 
tow prevailing in Bihar. ; 
38. The Bangavdst, of the 7th May, says that, according to the Dinajpur 
Scarcity in Dinajpur. correspondent of the Amrita Bazar Patrika, a large 
ite number of starving and emaciated people submitted 
Peution to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, during his recent visit to 


that town, praying for relief, but the Lieutenant-(GJovernor told them in repl 
that the measure 


, y 
s adopted by the District Board were quite sufficient for the 

pote, and no one hal on relief without doing coun sort of work. But 
boi oth not disposed to believe that His Honour gave such a reply, For 
_ " y 18 not in consonance with the idea of a ruler’s duty. However that 
Y be, the writer is anxious to know if the Lieutenant-Governor has met with in 


NAVAYUGA, 
May 5th, 1892. 


ISANJIVANI, 
May 7th, 1892. 


BuRDWAN SANJIVANI, 
May 3rd, 1892. 
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CHANDRIKA, 


May 9th, 1892. 


AL PUNCH, 
April 25th, 1892. 


BuRDWAN SANJIVANI, 
May 3rd, 1892, 
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Dinajpur “ half-a-dozen cases which showed any signs of emaciation or weak 
due to hunger.” Degg 
39. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 9th May, has the follo 

The Hindoo Patriot and the Ing -—The Hindoo Patriot says that the recent so 
out-look. have to a great extent alleviated distress from % 
city in the Bhagalpur division. . The writer in the Hindoo Patriot has mane 
this conclusion probably from the falling off in the number of labourers jn the 
le. 
condition of Shahabad also has, according to , much improved as t ssa 
have once more taken to the plough. Gaya people too are leaving the volt 
depot. But the writer has to admit that the prices of food-grains are very hich 
in Muzaffarpur. Now the readers of the Hindoo Patrwt must know one 't 6 
viz., that the above reports are not the Pairiot’s own, but drawn from office 
sources, The Hindoo Patriot would do well to note as official all reports drawn 
from official sources. | 


V1I.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


40. Al Punch, of the 25th April, thanks the Lieutenant-Governoy on 
__,,, behalf of the public for inspecting the condition of 
The Lieutenant-Governor's visit Monghyr. His Honour is requested to look to th 
to Monghyr. ae @ 
condition of the degraded Mussulman community 
and to attend to their education. 
41. The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 3rd May, has the following in the course 
of an article headed, ‘Say O goddess Tara, where 
Say, 0 goddess where we shall we shall stand’? The present condition of India is 
res deplorable in the extreme. The crops having failed 
in consequence of deficient rainfall, the country is threatened with famine, and 
cries for food are being heard on all sides. High prices are ruling, trade ig 
depressed, but the exportation of food-grains to England is going on as ever, A 
high rate of exchange is ruining the country, but Government which cares chiefly 
for the interests of European merchants is supremely indifferent in the matter. 
It may be said that the British raj appoints an officer to look after the interests 
of its Indian subjects, and that officer frames rules and regulations for their good. 
But is it not a fact that not even a portion of the care which is bestowed on 
the administration is taken in protecting the people and looking after their 
convenience and well-being ? “Does the Government here take anything like 
the measures for the good of its people, as the Government in England does for 
its own subjects? Nay, do the natives of the country receive at the hands of 
Government an iota of the favour which is shown to the Anglo-Indjans? 
A comparison of the Ilbert Bill agitation with the Consent Bill agitation will 
furnish an apt illustration of the different treatment which is accorded by Govern- 
ment to its Indian and its Anglo-Indian subjects. In matters in which the inter- 
ests of the Indians conflict with the interests of England, or of Englishmen, 
no redress can be had by the people of this country, either from the Gor- 
ernment of India or from Parliament. In such matters, the natives may 
cry and wail: the authorities do what in their opinion will further the interes 
of their own countrymen. For example, is anything being done to prevent 
the famine with which the country is threatened, or to adjust on equitable 
principles the trade between India and England? Is it not the duty of Govern: 
ment now to put a stop to the exportation of food-grains in this year of defigent 
harvest? The Famine Fund exists only in name, and no good has ever been done 
by it, and its proceeds are spent for the purpose of strengthening the Nort 
estern frontier of India. But where isthe need of protecting the fronters, 
if ~ eople are well-fed, well-clothed, and enjoy good health? In that case, i 
the In 


bly 


ruler is like the god Siva, who is delighted with tAsvatthamas worship, Al 
rejects the profuse offering of bel-leaf given by his devout worst pp 
this is owing to their ill-luck, This being the case, tell, O goddess where 
the people shall go and seek for help. see 
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9 The Sahachar, of the 4th May, referring to Mr. Hume and his enemies, 
- observes as follows:— 


It has been admitted hy everybody that it 

gid have been well if Mr. Hume had not written his last letter. But 
wo Maclean has called him a rebel and proposed to hang him. The party to 
art Mr. Maclean belongs fear to see the political advancement of Indians. 
ag ein thinks that the Empire will go to ruin if the right of representative 
-. nment is conceded to the people of India, Mr. Hume, on the contrary, 
or hat the safety of the Empire is likely to be jeopardised, if that right is not 
says eded to the Indians. In his opinion the Indians, who see representative 
anaatih exist in all parts of the British empire, except India, will not for 
ve consent to live under a despotic rule. The 7imes newspaper of England 
wavs that a despotic form of government is suited to this country, but the rulers 
should behave like civilised men. But are they behaving like uncivilised men 
sow? Mr. Hume says that lakhs of men cannot get two meals even in 
times of plenty, and they will soon rise in rebellion. The writer sees 
no sign of this, and Mr. Hume’s statement seems to be overdrawn. This 
much, however, is certain, that the existing form of Government is unsuited 
to the country and it is being gradually impoverished under it. People are now 
calling the Moghul rule to memory. Under the Moghul rule people had 
enough of the necessaries of life, though they had little ready money. Things 
are changed now. Government now takes its revenue in ready money, and the 
system causes considerable hardship in years of deficient crops. There is a 


permanent settlement in Bengal, but in all other poem, revenue 18 increased 
from time to time. Itis for this reason that the country 1s becoming im- 
poverished. According to the Anglo-Indians, it is the educated people who 
say so, but the people in general are satisfied if only they can get enough 
toeat. Upto this time, people in general said nothing. But now the land 
tax and the license tax are touching them, and they ask how long will this state 
of things continue? They show no signs of taking up arms against Government, 
because they still hope that it will remove their grievances. Mr. Hume has gone 
alittle too far. But his statement regarding the distress felt by the people 
is perfectly true, and Government would show good sense by acting according 
to his words instead of abusing him. Mr. Hume is a true friend of the Indians, 
and history rarely shows an instance of a single man holding such influence. 
The late Mr. Parnell was called the uncrowned king of Ireland, and Mr. Allan. 
Hume is not inferior in ability to Mr. Parnell. Whatever may be thought of 
his last letter, the country will not abandon Mr. Hume. The writer says, as the. 
late pandit Ayodhyanath said, ‘“‘ whether he has faults or not, we will not abandon 
this old man.” The enemies of the people want to see Mr. Hume driven from 
the Congress, and will the people gratify the desire of these enemies? No, nothi 
will induce the people to do that, not even if Mr. Hume commits a ound 
faults, The Indians will forget his faults, and remember only his good 
qualities. So long as he lives, India cannot bid farewell to him. Even if he 
himself should be anxious to sever his connection with the country, the Indians, 
gs by considerations of dharma, gratitude, and self-interest, cannot allow 

0 do so. 

43. The same paper has the following in connection with the Press 

The Press Association. Association :— 


: Babu Narendra Nath Sen has not done well 
by throwing up the Presidentship of the Press Association. As it is not always 
possible to get men according to one’s own mind, Babu Narendranath should 
have tried to work with men who were available, If one’s bedding becomes 
infested with bugs, the best way to kill the bugsis not to set the bedding on fire. 
Those who are attacking Rai Rajkumar Sarbadhikari should think carefully of 
what they are doing. It is not proper to attack Rajkumar Babu, as President of 

© ress Association, simply because what he wrote in the Hindoo Patriot justly 
oy offence to some really good pee le of the country. The Association 

done real good work, and will do so in future. They are mistaken 
“20 think that the Association has sold itself to Government. In. the first 
piace, Government does not want to purchase it, and in the second place, 


_ ons which it is sup to have purchased was not - ex 


Mr. Hume and his enemies. 


Is it not a fact that the country will be a gainer if the press acts in 
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concert with the authorities? Is it a bad thing after all to try to ma 
native press really beneficial to the country ¢ Whatever may be the ag ra 
native editors, they set too high a value on the liberty of the press to let it 
slip by their fingers. But that liberty does not consist in attacking Govern. 
ment in season and out of season. For the fault of some two or three Native 
papers, the bad name of the native press has reached. even England, What , 
the good of having er if they do not exercise any influence? The 
writing, which is considered smart by shop-keepers in the bazar, will not bring 
representative Government to India. Therefore, all things considered, the 
Press Association has ery in time, and all editors ought to Join it. In the 
name of the fatherland, let there be no treachery of a Mir Jafar in th, 
matter. 

44, The same paper says that the religion of the Hindus differs from th 
religion of the Mussalmans; but as both of then 
are natives of India, they are bound to uphold 
| the honour of ther common native land. When 
the Anglo-Indians abuse the Bengalis, let not the Mussulmans think that the 
former make any exception in their favour. For those who live in Bengal, and 
whose mother-tongue is Bengali, are all Bengalis, no matter what religion 
they may profess. The ancestors of a large number of Mussulmans living jp 
Bengal were Hindus. And the ancient glory of Bengal, due to its arts and 
literature, is as much an heritage of Bengali Mussulmans as of the Hindus, 
By calling Bengalis slaves and bondsmen of slaves for fifty generations 
Mr. Maclean has abused even those Bengalis who were born before Muhammad, 
It, therefore, follows that both the communities are equally interested in uphold. 
ing their national honour. The writer is glad that the Bengalis, both Hindus 
and Mussulmans, residing in London have upheld their national character by 
protesting in a public ——s against Mr. Maclean’s remarks. Most of the 
Anglo-Indian vewspapers and their correspondents take pleasure in attacking 
Bengalis. But, as the Zcho newspaper of England says, it is not a good policy 
to try to hold a people in subjection by abusing them constantly. But it is as 
useless to ask Anglo-Indiansto behave well with the Indians as it is to ask a 
tiger not to kill animals. But the honour of the Indians is, after all, in ther 
own keeping. If, they resent, as they have done in the present instance, the 
abuse of Bengalis, the very moment they come to know of it, the present 
practice of abusing Bengalis constantly will be put a stop to. Of course, some 
good has been done by this abuse. Nettled by this abuse, the Bengalis have 
proved the falsity one after another of the charges which are commonly preferred 
against them The Bengali Magistrates are now showing the same ability 
as English Magistrates and the Bengali employés of Government ar 
acquitting themselves with equal ability and honesty in every department 
And even the Englishman has to admit that Bengalis are proving themselves 
equals of Europeans in gymnastic exercises. When the Bengalis will b 
permitted to enrol themselves as volunteers, they will prove that they are met 
who areas good marksmen as those who obtained victory in the Muzra hills 
The An glo-Indians do not know, or perhaps are unwilling to admit, that 
Bengali bowmen and Bengali shooters possess unerring aim. The Huropeals 
think that before their advent into this country the Bengalis were in terror of 
the people of Upper Jndia. But this is wholly untrue. In those days, people in 
general were acquainted with the use of arms and Punjabi pahalwans Co 
not face Bengali /athials. The Bengalis will, henceforward, have to defe 
their national character whenever it happens to be attacked. <A r7shi said 
God fears the man who fears Him. In the same way, all nations are Co” 


pone to render unwilling homage to a nation which is resolute in defending its 
onour. 


The Bengalis and their detrac- 
tors. 


45. The same paper has the following :— 


According to the Amrita Bazar Patriké, 4 
prosperity of Dacca reached its maximum under the Moghul rule. In 170%, 
muslin worth 80 lakhs of rupees were exported from Dacca to England alone. 
This trade in muslin has entirely disappeared now. lt is useless comp f the 
on the subject, They say that grass does not grow under the feet O°. 
Turk. And whatever may be the advantages of British rule, so far a8 trade 

concerned, it is as much blighting as the ‘Turkish rule. Englis 


Indian arts and manufactures. 
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‘on countries with the principal object of finding a market for 
a gl Their existence as Bison 4 depends on their trade. And. for 
Engi ef trade, they have destroyed the celebrated cloth manufacture of 
vt oar At least one-half of the population of India ought to betake them- 
— to manufacturing industries ; for a country of which half the people live 
ope ‘culture must necessarily be impoverished. ‘There were large numbers of 
matures in Lucknow, Jhansi and other places. And the manufactures which, 
A urished in these places have disappeared with the loss of their independence. 
The policy of the British Government in matters of trade may be summed up 
‘1 the following words— you produce only raw goods and export them to England. 
They will be next imported into your country in the shape of manufactures. 
If you try to revive your own manufactures, you will see laws like the Factories 
Act enacted in the name of religion! Nevertheless the people of this countr 
should not lose heart. They should bear in mind that their numerical strengt 
ig very great and that their lands, mountains and mines conld not be shipped off 


to England. Let them be up and doing, and try to improve their arts and» 


manufactures. Arts and manufactures have at least engaged the attention of 
the people, and English statesmen and English manufacturers will; in the long 
run, have to retire defeated. : a ae 
46, The Navayugu, of the 5th May, says that the Maharani Swarnamayi 1s 
well-known all over India for her munificence. 
Charges of oppression against The writer does not know what the extent and 
— depth of her munificence is. This much, however, 
is certain that though she gives with a free hand to foreigners, she is not very 
kind to her relatives or her only heir. Some say that her munificence has 
taken its rise from her unkindness to her heir. Be that as it may, an application 
has been recently submitted to the Magistrate of Murshidabad by the raiyats 
of some villages within her zamindari, against various acts of oppression which 
her officers are alleged to have committed on them. ‘The perusal of the applica- 
tion has struck the writer with-horror, and he finds it difficult,to believe that 
acts of oppression like those narrated in the application could be committed 


under a lady who is so well-known for her geiierosity. The acts of oppres- 
sion may be given under the following heads :— 


1. The Maharani has created a kind of new kabuliat, under which the 
rents of homestead lands have been increased frem Rs. 5 to Rs. 80, and those 
of agricultural lands, from 6 annas to 1 rupee. 

2. The raiyats are being forced to sign the kabuliats. 

3. ‘Those who refuse to sign them are oppressed in a variety of ways. 
Their grain is looted, they are turned out of their houses and beotialt to the 
cutchery and insulted. 


4, Oppression of the above kind is being committed on boys and girls, 
and even on women. 


0. The police are conniving at this oppression and helping the Maharani’s - 


people, who are being worsted by means of false criminal cases. 


_ The writer cannot say how much truth there is in the above statements. 
It is, however, his conviction that oppression of a very serious nature is bemg 
committed on the raiyats. ) 

Some say that the Maharani has no direct connection with anything, 
which she is supposed to do. It is her officers who do everything as they 
like. Some even doubt whether any person known as the Maharani Swarna- 
mayl is at present living. Babu Boikuntha Nath, who is a promising pleader 
of the local bar, the chairman of the local municipality, is the manager of her 
estate. He is a patriot of the first order, and his speech accompanied b 

towns and glances, at the meetings of the Congress, is enough to make one 
regard him in the light of a Kossuth or a Cobden of Bengal. So we cannot see 
Ow oppression of the kind narrated above could be committed under such a 
patriot. The writer would like to know from this Bengali Kossuth, the trath or 
rant of the charges mentioned in the application. The Magistrate of 
wshidabad is asked to institute a thorough enquiry into the matter. _ 


Natives in Sita 47. The Bangavasi, of the 7th May, has the 
following :— 


itarium is a veritable paradise in India, which is inhabited by 
hmen. But natives have the same right as Englishmen to 


The Simla san 
gods called Englis 
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to go to this awe But as natives in Simla are an interference With th 

leasures of the English who dwell there, it has been proposed to check the 
increase of the native population in that place by levying a Municipal tay 
two rupees on every individual residing within the municipal area of tho me 
Those who wish to see equality in all matters will no doubt raise a ten 
against this proposal. But they ought to remember that the pring le ~ 
equality does not apply cad Seg ; and the English in Simla may therefore 
be left to dg as they like, provided that in so acting they do not falsely exeysa 
themselves by alleging faults on the native residents, and abuse them for that 
As a matter fact, however, the English in Simla are pursuing this course. And 
it is this which alone is to be regretted, otherwise the writer cannot conde 
proposal which tends to keep alive in the native mind a sense of the disti 
which exists between themselves and Englishmen, who are in reality ad 
class of men from them. 


48, Referring tothe announcement that an exhibition of Indian meta). 


_._ ware will be shortly held in England, the Sgn; 
Big hy oo A ates Exhibi-- of the 7th May, 8 that as, 4 the one hel te 
exhibition is calculated to open out a market {oy 
Indian metal-ware in England, so, on the other, it is calculated to aim a blow 
at the indigenous Indian industry, by inducing English artisans to produce 
cheap imitations of the articles. | 


49, A correspondent of the same paper says that, on the 30th April last, 

| he found in one of the Assam line steamers a 

— cooly enlist- woman, blacksmith by caste, and aged about 27 or 
28, who was being taken to Assam as a cooly, 

The correspondent had a strong suspicion that the woman had been beguiled 


into enlistment as a cooly, and that the poor creature did not know what trap 
she had fallen into. : 


50. The same paper has learnt from a correspondent at Nalhati, in the 

fee Birbhum district, that although there is only one 

Sa for supplying the whole village with water 

for drinking and other purposes, some people are 

using the tank for watering their sugarcane plantations. A repregentation has 

been made to the Magistrate, but the tank is still being fast emptied, and ina 

few days the people of the village will suffer from absolute want of water, as 
there is not a second reservoir of water in the whole village. _ 

A petition is being got up for submission to the Collector in order to draw 
his attention to the fact that three grogshops have come into existence ma 
sinall place like Nalhati, all situated in close contiguity to each other, and on 
the public street. 

Cholera is raging violently in the place, having already carried off a large 
number of victims. No medical aid is to be had except that offered by the 
Brahino Mission Society. 


51. The Hitavadi, of the 7th May, is extremely sorry to learn of the death 
by cholera at Chittagong of Sir Henry Harrison 
and his daughter. The sudden death of Su 
Ilenry has plunged the whole country into grief. 


52. <A correspondent of the same paper says that cholera in 4 virulent 
wi oan on form has broken out at Legend ag sap — 
tere eee inthe §=6of Hooghly. Ten or twelve people are dying Sh) 

— and sas dded bodies remain Saluemaied: "Jackals 
dogs, and vultures are feeding on the corpses. Parents are abandoning the! 
children, and children their fathers and mothers. ‘There is no medical ig 
the place. Those who were, have fled in fear, and there is no one to treat 


patients. The police as well as the Mohant-Maharaj are indifferent in the 
matter. 


mn a 
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The late Sir Henry Harrison. 


53. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 
8th May, has the following :— 

nglishmen are not the natural rulers of India. They are not the - 
of India in the same sense in which they are the rulers of Eugland. os 
permanent residence is in England, and they are born there, and they die 


The English position in India. 
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cland has some, however distant, connection with the royal 
The Queen of hing! But she has no connection whatever of the kind with 
family Like Englishmen, Mussulmans were also not the natural rulers of India. 
Indus. the latter after their conquest of India came to live here permanently, 
bey a creat difference between them and the English rulers of India. But 
mote se Mussulmans, nor the English can be compared with the Hindu 
nereigne of India, inasmuch as the latter were its natural rulers, and the former 
: ors. 
= eae the Moghuls or the Pathans, Englishmen have not yet adopted 
India as the place of their permanent residence, and thereby become its natural 
rulers. Nor is there any chance that they will ever become so. If some English 
Prince comes out to India and chooses to reside here permanently, if his 
sons and grandsons become the rulers of India, and if his followers make India 
their permanent residence, then his descendants will come to occupy the 
same position in India as its Moghul rulers did. Englishmen rule India, but 
they do not reside there. And so there is no such sympathy between them and. 
the people as growes up between a resident ruler and his subjects. ; 
The sympathy which grows up between the rulers and the ruled when they 
happen to be of the same country of the same religion, and of the same nation- 
ality cannot grow between them when they happen to be of different countries, 
diferent religions, and of different nationalities. The Mussalman rulers of 
India were not of the same religion, and the same nationality as their subjects; 
so there was less sympathy between them and their Hindu subjects than there 
was between the Hindu kings and their Hindusubjects. But as they were of the 
same country as their Hindu subjects, they had greater sympathy with their 
subjects than the English rulers have with theirs. When the rulers of » country 
can come to think that they have to live and work in the same country as their 
subjects, they naturally come to trust and love them. The Mussulman rulers of 
India had therefore some natural love for their subjects. But this love is 
wanting in the case of the English rulers of India. ‘They are guided solely by 
considerations of duty and self-interest. But neither duty nor self-interest can 
compare with natural leaning. It is, therefore, clear that the love and liking 
which the English Raj feels for its Indian subjects are not natural, but the 
products of either of self-interest or of its sense of duty or of habit. And it 
is no wonder that the English rulers of India will be more moved than 
her natural rulers by considerations of self-interest. Englishmen naturally 
repose greater trust in their own countrymen than in Indians. The people of 
England can change their rulers as they changed them in the past, ‘They can 
even expel their king, and form a republic, and they .did so in the past. But 
whoever will take the place of the Crown in England will be her ruler. But 
this change either in the form of Government or in the ruling dynasty will not 
in the least alter the relation between Government and the people. But this 
isnot so in India. Here the relation between the people and their rulers will 
change with the change of Government. Englishmen are well aware of this, and 
it 1s for this reason that they trust their own countymen more than they trust 
Indians, And it is for this reason that they have to keep the army and the 
police under their own control, and keep a sharp eye over their Indian subjects. 
Che exigencies of self-preservation compel Snelishinen to import from England 


men who are entrusted with the protection of their empire. It is for this reason 
that Magistrates and Commissioners here, and all Military officers, are English 
men. But it will not do for Englishmen to displease and dissatisfy their 
Indian subjects, Moreover, it is impossible to protect the Empire solely with 
English soldiers, So they have employed native agency in the administration, 
and formed native army corps. But the exigencies of their situation compel 


them and will ever compel them to officer the native army with Englishmen, and 
toemploy a large number of English Civilians in the work of administration. 
ngtishmen’s position in India is beset with difficulty, and they have to conduct 
themselves with care and caution. ‘hey find it very difficult to maintain their 
rule mn India, 
24. The Sum Prakash, of the 9th May, is very sorry to hear of the death, 
The late Sir Henry Harrison oo the 9th instant, of Sir Henry Harrison and 
‘his daughter. Sir Henry had great ability in 


Municipal matters, 
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that the Bangavasi said that the sin of its rulers was the cause of India’s ry 
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55. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 1lth May, says that 
Viceroy and the Lieutenant-Governor of the x the 
Western Provinces may justify the conduct a: 
officials at Hardwar, but the people of the country are convinced tha = 
officials are responsible for the disorders that took place on the occasion of 
Baruni meld. Government should not allow this impression to gain grou ; 
in the minds of a vast population, It is showing want of foresight by sup ‘a 
ing the officials. : port. 
56, The Dainik o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 12th May, says that it is th 
opinion not only of Mr. Hindman and Sir Ar), e 
Cotton, but also of Anglo-Indian merchants a 
Anglo-Indian newspapers, like the Englishng 
that the exportation of food-grains from India under English rule is the Dor 
of the frequency of famine there under that rule. During the Hindu and re 
Muhammadan rule there was no exportation of food-grain from the coup} 
and so famime did not break out so frequently as now. It is for this ines 
Lord Lansdowne and Sir Charles Elliott enquire if there is truth in sk on 
ment of the Bangavasi, or if they can, let them prosecute, Mr. Hindman Sir 
Arthur Cotton, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, its President, and the a 
of Anglo-Indian newspapers like the Lnglishman. Steps should be taken 4 
e an end to the exportation of food-grain from India. For the misery whichis 


efalling the country can be removed only by these means and not by gaggin 
the native press. S 


The officials at Hardwar. 


Famine and the exportation of 
food-grain from India. 


AssaAM PAPERS. 


57. The Paridurshak, of the 2nd May, says that the Lushais have now 


a hill alah become aware that it is impossible for the English 
| to send any expedifion against them in the rainy 
season. ‘They therefore make it a point to make inroadson the British territory 


in that season of the year. The English send expeditions against the Lushais 
in winter, and when successful in subjugating one tribe, think that they have 


conquered the whole Lushai people, not knowing that the Lushais are divided into 
a large number of tribes, inhabiting different punjis, and each having its own 
independent chief and leader. ‘The ill-success of the English Government in 
dealing with the Lushais is also to a great extent due to its leaving the manage- 
ment of the affair in the hands of people who have no knowledge of the 
Lushai country or of the people. The scheme of Government to place sepoys in 
those insecure tea-gardens, whose managers consider it necessary to have @ 
guard for the safety of their lives and property, is hardly calculated to be of 
much effect in checking the inroads by the La aha More effective measures 
ought to be adopted, or the residents of Cachar and other frontier places wil 
blame the Government for inducing them to settle in such insecure places 
which it cannot defend from the attacks of the wild Lushai people. The Arms 
Act again is a great obstacle in the way of the people defending themselves. _ 

n this connection the writer wishes to draw attention to the fact that all 
the information the public get about doings in the Lushai country is by means 
of the garbled accounts published in the Englishman and the Pioneer newspapers 
The Government is not acting wisely in this matter, However that may be, the 


people would have the Government adopt a wise policy and put an end to 
these Lushai inroads once for all. 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 
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